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Wa 

jon in Hampshire from quite early 
or times down to the middle of the nine- 

ae teenth century. This industry was a 
subsidiary one to the local trade in hides, and 
antecedent to, as well as a contemporary with, the 
manufacture of paper, which was also a flourishing 
industry in Hampshire. The following notes have 
been obtained mainly from the local records of the 
City of Winchester, housed in the Winchester 
Public Library, and from other original sources. 
They are published as a contribution to the history 
of the book trade in this county. 

The earliest date I have been able to trace is 
1228, when parchment seems to have been manu- 
factured at Andover, for there is a record showing 
that six dozen parchments were purchased at that 
town at 4d. per dozen." 


*¢De pergamena de Andeur,’ vi duodene, precii duodene, iiii 
[d?]. (Cal. Close, 1227-31, p. 186), quoted in Viét. Hist. Hants. 
Vol. 5, p. 489, note. 
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In Winchester, the industry also flourished at an 
early date. At the present time there is a Parch- 
ment Street in the City, which was evidently the 
quarter where the parchment makers lived. The 
old name of this street was Vicus Pergamenorum, 
and there have been various spellings of its English 
name. Thus, in 1297, it was known as Parchemene 
Strete, and about the same period, viz., during the 
reign of Edward I, it is recorded in the City 
archives that some of the dwellers in Parchemine- 
strete were in arrears with rent to the amount of 
3s. gd.’ 

There was a parchment maker, one Richard 
Gaye, at work in the City in 1408-9, as the following 
entry from the local ‘ Tarrage Book, 1408-9,’ proves : 


Tarr. of a tenement ot ye keeper of Hospitall of 

St. John’s, Richard Gaye, parchment maker, Gold 

Street. iid 
Gold Street is now known as Southgate Street. 

In the ‘Obedientary Rolls of St. Swithun, Win- 
chester’ and ‘Winchester Cathedral Documents,’ 
both published in the volumes of the Hants Record 
Society, we find records of the prices paid for 
parchment between the years 1408 and 1537, 
which vary from iiiid to 2s. od. That parchment 
was freely used in these days is shown by the 
following entry from the ‘Proceedings of the 
Corporation’: 


xxiiii die Martii 1598. The same daie and yere the 
Books of accdpte of the Cytie were put by engrossed 
in pehement. 


* Ald, W. H. Jacob’s Notes and Cuttings. 
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Then we find in the Churchwardens’ Accounts of 
St. Peter Chesil, under date 1597-1600: 


To Richard Robards for one forrele of parsmente to 
cover the christeninge bocke 2d 


Richard Robards was probably a parchment maker. 
Forel, or forrele, is a kind of a parchment dressed to 
look like vellum, used for covering books.' The 
word is still in use in the west of England, 
particularly in Devonshire and Wiltshire. 

On November 26, 1658, the Town Clerk of 
Winchester purchased ‘ parchment of Mr. Heade, 
for city use, 6s.” Heade may have been a parch- 
ment maker, or he may have been just a stationer. 
In a schedule of trades in use in the City during 
Stuart times, parchment makers are specifically 
mentioned. 

William Etheridge, or Egerege, was a parchment 
maker in 1667, and was in business as such at least 
until 1696, and possibly until 1722 when he died. 
In the ‘Corporation Ledger Books’ are records of 
a lease granted to ‘William Etheridge, parchment 
maker,’ dated 19th June, 1667, and renewed on 19th 
June, 1696, of premises in Tanner Street, now 
known as Lower Brook Street. The following 
entry also occurs in St. Maurice’s Church Registers 


of 1667: 


Mary and John, children of William Etheridge, or 
Egerege, parchment maker, died. 


* New Eng. Dié., under forel. 
Winchester traders in Stuart times,’ by Ald. W. H. Jacob. 
In Antiquary, vol. 48, p. 422. 
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In the same registers for 1703 is a record of the 
baptism of a son of ‘Richard Cole, parchment 
maker,’ and again in July, 1725-6, is the entry 
recording the burial of Richard Cole. 

ohn Cole, who may have been a son of the 
above Richard Cole, was also a parchment maker, 
and in 1732 was granted {25 from Sir Thomas 
White’s bequest to the City for assisting deserving 
tradesmen. This was in the nature of a loan, but 
without any interest being charged. He was still 
in business in 1750, and possibly remained at work 
until 1769, when he was placed as an almsman in 
Christ’s Hospital. 

James Poulsom was at work as a parchment 
maker from 1760 to 1787, his son Robert succeed- 
ing him in 1787, who continued working until 
1847, when his business was transferred to ‘ William 
Forder, parchment maker.’ There are a number 
of leases granted, renewed, and transferred in the 
various ‘ Books of Ordinances,’ between the above 
dates, which clearly proves the succession of this 
business. It is also interesting to note that at the 
present time there is a row of houses in Middle 
Brook Street named Poulsome Place. This probably 
marks the site of the Poulsoms’ workshops, which 
were situated in Lower Brook Street and Middle 
Brook Street. James and Robert Poulsom are both 
buried in the Cathedral Churchyard, where the 
tombstones may still be seen, although the dates of 
the inscriptions are hardly decipherable now. 

A guide to Southampton published in 1787, 
states that there was a parchment manufactory at 
Southampton in that year. A. Ceci, Piper. 




















AN ANCIENT PILGRIMAGE TO 
THE HOLY LAND. 
N the first volume of the Harleian 


CH) 
mele ‘Miscellany there is a reprint of a singu- 
ie lar and rare little traét, published over 
a} 300 years ago, entitled ‘A True and 
SZ ® strange Discourse of the Travailes of 
two English Pilgrimes.’ The copy’ which appears 
in the Miscellany is dated 1616, but the first edition 
was published in 1603. This early work on travel 
was apparently very popular, and went through 
many editions in the opening years of the seven- 
teenth century. Nearly all the different issues 
were apparently identical in form and were printed 
in London by Nicholas Okes for Thomas Archer, 
‘and are to bee sold at his Shop in Popes-head 
Palace, neere to the Royall Exchange.’ Our copy, 
from which the above address is quoted, is dated 
1620 and is printed in black-letter, with certain 
place-names in small Roman type. The pagination 
is somewhat erratic, for pp. 30 and 31 are numbered 
22 and 23. There are thirty-three numbered pages. 

The author, Henry Timberlake, who states on 
the title-page that he writes ‘on the behalfe of 
himselfe and his fellow Pilgrime,’ tells us that it 
passes as a ‘ Generall Proverbe that Travellers may 
tell leasings by authority,’ but he is in ‘no way 
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daunted by that bug-beare thunderbolt,’ and he 
assures us, somewhat complacently, on his crowded 
title-page, that his work is ‘a Discourse of no lesse 
admiration, then well worth the regarding.’ It 
appears later that his companion was ‘ Maister 
John Burrell, who was a gentleman of Middle- 
borough.’ This small quarto records a most ad- 
venturous journey ‘from Grand Cayro towards the 
Holy Land.’ The pilgrims started on the gth 
March, 1601, with a mixed company of ‘ Turkes, 
Jewes, and Christians, and some 750 camels,’ all 
bound for Damascus. 

Several pages are devoted to a detailed account 
of their stay at Philbits (? Belbeis) for two days and 
one night, and of what the traveller calls the 
‘strange secret of hatching of Chickens.’ It would 
seem that as many as 200,000 eggs were placed in 
a slow furnace or stove and hatched by artificial 
heat. The process occupied from seven to twelve 
days, according to the weather, and the country- 
people came to receive their chickens, when hatched, 
and paid the proprietor of the stove one-tenth of the 
live produce ‘ for his labour.’ 

Very shortly after starting, the caravan had an 
affray, which is quaintly called a ‘ bickering,’ with 
the ‘ Arabes,’ and besides having four men hurt they 
lost a ‘Camell loden with Callicoes.’ In crossing the 
desert they had to pay tribute to the wild tribes on 
many different occasions. At Ramoth in ‘Geliad’ 
they parted company with the caravan and made 
their way alone to Jerusalem, where the unlucky 
author, who would deny neither his country nor his 
religion, was cast into a dungeon. He was released 
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in a short time, in consequence of the intervention 
of a ‘ Moore,’ who had been with him on his ship, 
and after paying the charges of the prison, he was 
taken to the ‘ Pater Guardian, who is the defender 
of all Christian Pigrimes’; (sic). 

Timberlake and his companion stayed man 
days in the Holy City and were conducted to the 
various sacred places by ‘seven Friers and a 
Trouchman’ (? dragoman). He narrates all he 
saw, and he seems to have accepted the legends and 
traditions in good faith. He appears to have been 
just as much impressed by the sight of ‘the Pillar 
whereon the Cock stood when he crowed’ (to 
Peter), as he was by the ‘ house of Vriah, and the 
Fountaine where Berseba washed her selfe at, when 
King David espied her out of his Turret.’ For 
many of the sights there was a fixed charge, some 
of them apparently very exhorbitant, for we read 
that at the Sepulchra Sanéta each paid nine pieces 
of gold for admission. There is a curious mixture 
throughout of Old and New Testament history, for 
he speaks of ‘an old ruinated house, which they 
told me was Jacobs: which may the better appeare to 
be so, for in the field thereto adjoyning is the tomb 
of Rachel, Jacobs wife’; and he says elsewhere 
‘they shewed me the stone wherwith S. Steuen 
was stoned.’ 

There is nothing more remarkable in this work 
than the attempt made by the writer to convey to 
his fellow countrymen the due appreciation of the 
distances of the various places from one another. 
Thus he tells us ‘The Citie of Nazareth is (distant) 
trom Jerusalem as Norwich is from London’; 
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‘ Bethphage is from Jerusalem as Mile-end is from 
London’; ‘Mount Syon is neere adioyning to 
Jerusalem, as Southwarke ioyneth to London.’ 

In the journey back to Cairo, accompanied only 
by the faithful Moor, the author, having failed to 
obtain a passage by sea from Joppa to Alexandria, 
was compelled to entrust himself to two ‘ Wilde 
Arabians,’ and travelling overland, beset by many 
perils, he reached his ship ‘sore wounded and well 
beaten,’ and, says he, ‘so I ended my Pilgrimage.’ 

GitBerT R. REDGRAVE. 
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SOME RECENT FRENCH BOOKS. 


i and to the ome reader. And when 
it is a question of a famous periodical 
like the ‘Revue des deux Mondes,’ interest and 
curiosity are excited to the utmost. Some aspects 
of its history are set forth by Madame Marie-Louise 
Pailleron, grand-daughter of the’ founder, in a 
volume entitled ‘ Francois Buloz et ses amis. La 
vie littéraire sous Louis-Philippe’ (Calmann-Lévy). 
The account is based on the voluminous correspon- 
dence of Buloz, and in the present volume we have 
the history of the ‘debuts’ of the famous ‘ Revue,’ 
and a very interesting story it is. But I am un- 
certain if the somewhat high-sounding subsidiary 
title is justified by the unpublished letters printed 
of Alfred de Vigny, Brizeux, Sainte-Beuve, Meri- 
mée, George Sand, Alfred de Musset, and others. 
They throw little fresh light on our knowledge of 
those great figures of French literature. The most 
interesting are those of George Sand, and from 
them some curious and entertaining things emerge. 
The chapter is entitled ‘ Elle et lui.” Musset was 
the ‘spoiled child’ of the ‘Revue,’ and the first 
meeting between him and George Sand took place 
in 1833 at a dinner at Lointier’s restaurant given 
by Buloz to his contributors; and in a letter to 
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Buloz written soon after, George Sand thanks him 
for having given her a very good dinner in very 
good company. When later on the rupture came 
with ‘ Lui,’ Buloz is George Sand’s confidant. It is 
a love story of perennial interest, but space prevents 
my dealing with the aspects of it displayed in these 
new letters. In nearly all of them George Sand 
makes Buloz urgent requests for money, requests 
almost as insistent and peremptory as those made by 
Ouida—to compare small things with great—to her 
editors and publishers. The comparison is not 
uninstructive for the student of psychology. 
Francois Buloz, born in Haute-Savoie in 1804, 
educated at Paris at the Lycée Louis-le-Grand, 
where he had one of his eyes knocked out by a 
school-fellow whose name he would never reveal, 
began life at 17 years old in a chemical fa¢tory 
directed by M. de Jouy, orleanist, journalist, 
librettist and dramatist as well as chemist. Buloz 
had not the qualities that make a great chemist. 
Jouy discerned his bent and found him employment 
on the ‘ Biographie Nouvelle des contemporains’ 
at 50 francs a month. In 1825 Buloz entered 
the printing establishment of the ‘ Archevéché’ as 
corrector of the press, and in 1828 passed to that 
of Everat. There he was invited to assist in 
editing a colleétion of travels called the ‘ Revue 
des Deux Mondes.’ It was out of this that the 
great French periodical grew. Already in its 
early numbers we note the names of such contribu- 
tors as Montalembert, A. Dumas, Balzac, Sainte- 
Beuve, V. Hugo, Alfred de Vigny. Gradually the 
‘ Revue’ assumed the tone and character by which 
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we know it. Buloz devoted himself wholly to it. 
He had what the French call ‘le sens tres fin des 
lettres,’ and the correét flair for young talent. 
Musset was only 22 when his first contribution 
appeared in the ‘Revue.’ Jules Simon had only 
just left the Ecole Normale. Buloz was the sole 
diétator in regard to what should be admitted to 
the pages of the ‘Revue.’ ‘Je suis le public,’ he 
used to say, ‘je ne demande pas mieux que d’étre 
instruit ou intéressé, or, si je me comprends pas, 
le public ne comprendra non plus.’ The high 
standard of the contents show us what a public 
Buloz had to cater for. He began in 1831 with 
350 subscribers; in 1834 he had 1000, in 1843 
2000, and in 1868 25,000. Brunetiere truly said of 
him: 

‘Personne avant lui n’avait pu faire ce qu'il a fait, 
personne, méme les Revues Anglaises qui sont encore 
aujourd’hui dans les mains des partis politiques, dont elles 
servent d’abord les intéréts, et ceux de la littérature 
ensuite, et ainsi, dans la littérature contemporaine peu 
d’hommes se trouveront avoir tenu plus de place que 
F. Buloz, littérateur qui n’a rien, ou presque rien écrit. 
Les académies elles-méme auront moins agi sur l’opinion 
que la “* Revue des deux mondes,”’ 


In the volume or volumes that are to follow, it 
would be well if the author, in manipulating her 
material, could bring out aétual facts and their 
corresponding dates more clearly. An index, too, 
is clearly necessary in a book of this kind. 

A delightful hour may be spent with André 
Beaunier’s little volume, ‘Figures d’autrefois’ 
(Nouvelle Librairie Nationale). The essays, based 
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for the most part on books new and old, touch with 
a light hand many topics biographical and literary. 
Of these perhaps the most interesting to English 
readers are ‘ Pélerins de Venise,’ ‘La Comtesse 
d’Albany’ and ‘ Les costumes de M. de Chateau- 
briand.’ In the first we learn how modern a thing, 
at least among the French, is what I may call the 
cult of Venice. 

The earliest mention of Venice by a French 
writer is to be found in the Chronicle of Geoffroi 
de Villehardouin, who, in 1231, was preparing there 
for the Crusade; but all he says of the town is that 
St. Mark’s is the most beautiful church that ever 
was. Throughout the fourteenth century many 
Frenchmen visited Venice, but found nothing to 
say about it beyond that it was situated on the sea, 
half as big as Paris, with more boats than there are 
horses in the French capital. Most of the pilgrims 
were occupied with their devotions before the relics 
contained in the city. Philippe de Commines was 
in Venice in 1491 and 1495, and although the 
diplomatic missions in which he was engaged left 
him little leisure for the enjoyment of Art or 
Nature, he has left on record how strange a thing it 
was ‘de voir de si belles et si grandes églises fondees 
en la mer.’ The poet Marot disliked Venice. 
Rabelais, Brantéme, Montaigne, all, we know, 
visited Venice, but have little to say of it and 
nothing of its beauty and fairy-like charm. Rous- 
seau, who spent some time there, says not a word 
of the beauty of Venice. Chateaubriand, in 1806, 
in a letter declares that he detests Venice, ‘une 
ville contre nature,’ but later on repented, and in 
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1833 admitted that ‘ Venise garde un charme .. . . 
une vertu attractive s’exhale de ces vestiges de 
grandeur, de ces traces des arts dont on est en- 
vironné.’ Perhaps the admission marks the starting 
point of that literature of Venice that is a prevail- 
ing feature of nineteenth century literature both in 
France and England. 

Beaunier defends his inclusion of the Countess 
of Albany among his ‘figures d’autrefois’ because 
having known André Chénier, Chateaubriand and 
Lamartine she belongs a little to French literature, 
and because her romantic career has tempted bio- 
graphers. And a very lively account does Beaunier 
give of this lady, who was German by her father, 
Scottish by her mother, English by her marriage, 
Italian and Florentine by her first lover, Alfieri, 
and French by her second, the painter, Fabre, and 
with all these lands from which to choose seems 
to have given her personal preference to the Low 
Countries. Her theories on life and on literature 
are amusing, she criticised everything and every- 
body with absolute certainty that she was right, 
saying of Chateaubriand’s ‘ Génie du Christianisme,.’ 
‘c'est le livre du moment, et qui ne durera pas 
qu’un instant.’ Her curious career is well sketched 
by Beaunier, who explains her lack of imagination 
and her genius for organization by the fact that after 
all ‘elle est Boche, née princesse de Stolberg-Gedern..’ 

A colleétion of essays by Regis Michaud, entitled 
‘ Mystiques et réalistes Anglo-Saxons d’Emerson a 
Bernard Shaw’ (Armand Colin) deals chiefly with 
American writers. One essay is devoted to Walter 


Pater, who is declared to be the perfeét type of 
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the ‘scholar,’ and a brother of the great humanists 
of the Renaissance. Like them, he devoted his 
life ‘a acquisition enthousiaste de la culture pour 
la culture.’ It grates somewhat to find Pater con- 
stantly referred to as ‘l’esthete d’Oxford,’ as one 
who regarded life as an ‘ objet d’art,’ but even so, 
it is somewhat surprising to find him in the com- 
pany of Mark Twain, Jack London and Upton 
Sinclair. Yet in this ‘paien mystique,’ in this 
Apollo in exile in the land of Thule, other verbal 
descriptions of Pater invented by Michaud, he 
recognises an admirable literary artist, ‘né avec 
Shelley et Keats au pays du ‘“‘Songe d’une nuit 
d’été,” en compagnie de Titania et Puck.’ But 
Pater owes much according to this critic to a lon 
series of modern French writers: Renan, Barrés, 
Anatole France, Stendhal, Flaubert, Moreau, Rops, 
Baudelaire. Pater is further diagnosed as suffering 
from that nostalgia of the south which afflicts so 
many Anglo-Saxons forced to inhabit the grey cold 
climate of the north, ‘L’Apollon en exile du pays 
de Thule, qui s’appelait Byron, Keats, Shelley, 
Rossetti, Morris, Ruskin, s’incarne a nouveau en 
Walter Pater.’ The book is a curious medley of 
ill-digested criticism, very unlike what we are 
accustomed to find in such volumes issuing from 
the French press. 

In his pleasant volume, ‘ Gens de la vieille France,’ 
G. Lenotre, while not proclaiming himself an un- 
regenerate praiser of past times, thinks that in view 
of the present cry for reconstruction in France as 
elsewhere, it is not altogether useless to analyse the 
elements that have contributed through the ages to 
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the ‘douceur de vivre’ for which France is famous. 
The author demonstrates that among the elements 
that made the charm of the life ‘d'antan’ were 
simplicity and ‘ politesse.’ By the last he does not 
mean the ordinary conventions of good society, but 
a ‘politesse’ which pervaded the whole country 
and all classes, and ‘venait du cceur et marquait 
outre un désir de plaire poussé jusqu’a la coquet- 
terie, une sorte de besoin inné de dévouement, un 
altruisme, un don de soi-méme joyeusement offert 
et spontanément exprimé.’ This kind of ‘ politesse’ 
is still a possession of the French, and makes inter- 
course with them so extraordinarily pleasing. 
Drawing his material from old memoirs, Lenotre 
gives a delightful picture of the manners of old 
France before the advent of ‘ snobisme,’ which has 
been defined as ‘la béatitude éprouvée par certaines 
gens en se sentant transplantes de leur milieu naturel 
dans un milieu plus en évidence.’ Ordinary social 
life, methods of education, of travel—that chapter 
is entitled ‘sur les routes de la douce France ’—are 
described in so attractive a fashion that when we 
close the book we fully agree with the author 
‘que tout n’etait point mal au temps de nos peres.’ 
There is nothing very striking in Paul Bourget’s 
new volume of short stories. Yet the consummate 
art with which they are told lends distinétion to 
the somewhat commonplace content, and the tales 
hold us while we read them. The longest of them, 
‘Le Justicier,’ gives the title to the volume, but to 
my mind the best of the five tales is ‘ La Cachette.’ 
Packed into about seventy oétavo pages we have 
romance, a clashing of interests, a struggle between 
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good and evil, suspicion, jealousy, self-sacrifice ; 
indeed, the whole gamut of sensations described in 
a clear, concise, harmonious style that eminently 
helps the narrative. 

A certain Comte de Cherchemont, forced to 
emigrate during the Revolution, had in his chateau 
a quantity of gold and precious stones. The 
hiding-place was revealed only to his servant, 
Francois Couderc, whom he made take a solemn 
oath never to divulge the secret, not even to the 
Comtesse, who remained behind in order that 
the estate might be respected. But the Jacobins 
got wind of the treasure, visited the chateau, and 
demanded it of the Comtesse as ransom for her 
safety. Quite truthfully, she declared her ignorance 
of its hiding-place, while confessing that the valu- 
ables existed, and that if any one knew where they 
were, it would be the servant Couderc. Couderc’s 
one idea was to save his mistress. He acknowledged 
that he knew where the treasure was, but declared 
that nothing would make him break the oath he 
had taken to his master. He was arrested, tried, 
and guillotined. Later, the Comte was drowned 
at sea, his wife and her three children quitted 
France, and the chateau was left in the care of 
Couderc’s widow, whose son succeeding well in 
business in Paris, she soon joined him there. The 
Comtesse de Cherchemont and her one surviving 
son returned to their home about 1803. She had 
always corresponded with the widow of the faithful 
and heroic servant who had so nobly sacrificed his 
life for her, but suddenly Mme. Couderc’s letters 
remained unanswered. When she asked for an 
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explanation, the Comtesse wrote that she would 
have nothing more to do with her until she 
revealed the whereabouts of the treasure, inti- 
mating that Mme. Couderc and her son must have 
appropriated it to their own use. The calumny 
killed Mme. Couderc. Her son continued to 
prosper; he married, and the story was transmitted 
from generation to generation. A hundred and 
twenty years after, Michel, the grandson of Frangois 
Coudere’s grandson, while preparing his thesis 
found in an old diétionary that had belonged to his 
ancestor a paper that enabled him to trace the 
hiding-place of the treasure. By that time the 
estate of the Cherchemonts had ‘been sold, to 
pay the debts of the last male descendant, to a 
“nouveau riche’ manufacturer named Lankwitz. 
A daughter of the last Comte was at the time of 
Michel Couderc’s discovery the sole representative 
of the family. She was earning her bread as a 
governess. The problem Bourget seeks to solve is, 
how shall the finder of the treasure act? No one, 
except himself, knows of its existence, and it would 
be of immense use to him, a poor student, in his 
career; after all, had he not a right to it through 
his ancestor’s sacrifice? But better counsels prevail, 
Michel Couderc finds out Mlle. de Cherchemont 
and takes the family treasure to her. She, however, 
declares that as the chateau had been sold ‘ with all 
that it contained,’ the find belonged of right to the 
present owner. By a curious chance Couderc had 
been able to get at it without the knowledge of any 
of the inhabitants of the house. Lankwitz stands 
to his rights and calmly takes possession of the 


x G 
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money and jewels, only voicing his discontent that 
no inventory was forthcoming so that he could 
verify that it was intact. Indication is not wanting 
that the two persons most concerned will, in spite 
of their poverty, find a happiness that will rest on 
the fact that they did their duty. 

In a little book by Paul Géraldy, ‘La Guerre, 
Madame. . .’ there is admirable handling of the 
psychology both of the soldier who has seen fight- 
ing at the front and of the women who remained 
behind. The latter are of two sorts, the soul- 
less fashionable woman who regards the war as a 
nuisance that deprives her of her comforts and 
pleasures, a ‘petite personne heureuse qui assiste 
ace grand drame comme s'il était joue dans une 
langue étrangere, et qui n’en sent que la longueur 
et ennui,’ and the mother of fighting sons who 
has aged visibly under the anxiety and is almost 
ashamed to go on with her usual life while she 
knows her boys to be in danger. The soldiers 
themselves have often told us how little they know 
or realize what is actually taking place in a big 
battle in which they are assisting, but I have never 
seen the fact so well put as here: 


‘Pendant les marches de septembre, comme nous allions 
depuis des jours et des jours—nous ne comptions plus! 
—notre fatigue, nous semblait-il, avait passé depuis long- 
temps les extrémes limites humaines. De tant et tant 
d’heures atroces, je ne me rapelle qu’une nuit oi, 
marchant 4 mon rang de béte et ayant cent mille fois 
déja cru marcher mon dernier pas, j’avais accroché mon 
regard, comme afin de me faire tirer, 4 la lanterne d’un 
fourgon qui me précédait de quelques métres. Depuis 
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longtemps je n’avais plus de pensée. Cette lanterne 
emplissait mon cerveau tout entier, retenait ce qui me 
restait de vie. Je savais que je tomberais si elle venait 
4 me manquer, que je mourrais 1a, dans du noir, de 
fatigue physique et morale. Elle seule me trdinait a 
vivre. Et tout a coup elle s’éteignit. Je vis la mort 4 
ce moment-la bien mieux que je ne I’avais vue au milieu 
de bombardements les plus intenses. Je la sentis. Elle 
me toucha. . . . Mais la lanterne se ralluma. Un 
cavalier, en passant entre elle et moi, l’avait interceptée 
une seconde.’ 


And so of the first battle of the Marne, the first 
great turning point in the war, this soldier who 
took part in it knew nothing of Joffre’s orders, of 
von Kluck’s mistake, of Foch’s decision, of the 
German retreat and of the deliverance of Paris; all 
that he retained of it was ‘la flamme d’une bougie de 
deux sous attachée par un conduéteur au crochet 
rouillé de sa voiture.’ The little volume, despite an 
unnecessary erotic episode, is well worth reading. 
War books are still being written, and some 
guide through the maze becomes indispensable. 
Such may be found in Jean Vic’s two volumes, 
‘La littérature de guerre. Manuel meéthodique 
et critique des publications de langue frangaise. 
Préface par Gustave Lanson.” Only French books 
are included. The arrangement and classification 
seems to be admirable, and Lanson’s preface, from 
which I quote a paragraph, is an excellent apologia 
for those books which are not books, dib/ia-a-biblia. 


‘Il n’y a rien de plus passionant—le mot n’est pas trop 
fort—qu’un catalogue de livres, 4 qui sait le lire et en a 
’habitude. A mesure que le regard parcourt ces titres 
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qui incessament, du haut en bas des colonnes ou des 
pages, se succédent, l’esprit est assailli d’un variété extra- 
ordinaire d’impressions. Voici un livre que j’ai lu: les 
souvenirs de l’ancienne lecture me remontent en foule 
au cerveau, et dans un rapide instant, je revois toutes 
les images, je revois toutes les émotions et les pensées 
que le livre avait formés en moi. Mais voila un 
Ouvrage nouveau: j’en ignore le contenu. Son titre 
aussitot excite mon imagination, la lance dans une 
direétion ou dans une autre. Toutes sortes d’idées et 
de visions se lévent en moi et tourbillonnent. En un 
clin d’ceil, j’ai traversé, silonné en divers sens le champ 
du sujet. . . . En trois secondes le livre s’est! fait pour 
moi, le livre que l’auteur a pu, a dd écrire: il a eu tort 
sil en a écrit un autre. I] arrive souvent, ordinairement, 
que l’auteur s’est donné ce tort. Il a fait autre chose 
que ce que j’ai révé. Dans ce cas, quand j’ouvrirai le 
volume, mon impression sera vierge, mon plaisir intact. 
Aprés avoir eu l’ivresse de deviner, j’aurai la joie de 
découvrir. Deux bons moments au lieu d’un.’ 


The catalogue starts with ‘ Histoires générales 
et ouvrages généraux,’ dealing first with works on 
the causes of and the preparations for the war under 
three headings: (1) The philosophy of the war; 
(z) Antecedents of the war. Its political causes; 
(3) The diplomatic negotiations. The next division 
is concerned with ‘Les faits de la guerre’ under 
the headings: (1) Theoretical and descriptive 
works; (2) ‘Reécits généraux’ of the military 
events; (3) The war in Belgium; (4) The war in 
France, divided into fourteen sections. 

The second volume contains six divisions, the 
ninth of which gives the French works on England 
and the war. 
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The compiler often adds notes of his own as to 
the contents of the books, and while everyone may 
not agree with his estimate, the indication is un- 
doubtedly useful. 


* * * * 


The following recently published books deserve 


attention: 


L’Alsace sous la domination allemande. Par 
Frédéric Eccard. 

La verité sur le siege de Maubeuge. Par Com- 
mandant Paul Casson. 

Le Martyre de Soissons (Aoat 1914-Juillet 1918). 
Par Mgr. P. L. Pechenard. 


The authors of these books were all witnesses of what 
they record in them. 


En Yougoslavie. Par Charles Rivet. (Perrin.) 


Rivet, the ‘envoyé spécial’ of the ‘Temps’ newspaper, 
records here his impressions on a visit ‘chez les Slaves 
libérés,’ and his opinions on the political question of 
setting up of the new Yougoslave State. 


EvizaBeTu LEE. 
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NOTES ON OLD BOOKS. 


‘A REMEDY FOR SEDITION,’ 1536. 


thynges concernyng the true and loyall 
MAE obeysance that comunes owe unto their 
prince and Soveraygne lord, the Kynge. Anno 
MDxxxvi.’ It is anonymous and is of considerable 
interest, both as a specimen of printing and on 
account of its literary qualities. Bibliographically, 
it is a small quarto, very well printed on good 
paper in an excellent black letter type by Berthelet. 
The collation is, a to E, in fours, F six leaves, with 
the colophon as follows on the verso of F,: ‘ Lon- 
dini in Aedibus Thomae Bertheleti Regii Im- 
pressoris, cum privilegio.’ Around the letterpress 
of the title we find the same border as was used in 
the Chaucer of 1532. There are copies of this 
work in the British Museum and in the Huth 
Colleétion, and no doubt in addition to my own 
a few others may be extant, but it is of a high 
degree of rarity. 

The authorship has sometimes been attributed 
to Sir John Cheke, tutor of Edward VI, restorer 
of Greek learning to England, and Professor of 
Greek at Cambridge in 1540. However, this 
scholar was born in 1514, and at the age of twenty- 
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two is extremely unlikely to have produced this 
work. He did write ‘The Hurt of Sedition, How 
grievous it is to a Commonwealth,’ which was 
published in 1549; but this faét does not give 
weight to the suggestion that ‘A Remedy’ came 
from his pen. We cannot say with any degree of 
definiteness who may have been the author, and 
there is no internal evidence to help us towards a 
positive conclusion. We can say, however, that 
the work was written in 1536 at the time of 
riotous disturbances in Lincolnshire and Yorkshire, 
and that its author was a well-read cultivated man 
who had in all probability travelled extensively 
on the continent. His style is. lucid and idio- 
matic, and some of his comments and criticisms 
are bold to temerity, although throughout there is 
a plea for respect for constituted authority and for 
devotion to the King and his interests. This 
appeal for devotion to an excellent King is repeated 
in a number of forms at intervals, and when we 
remember the irascible and headstrong charaéter 
of Henry VIII, and the almost Oriental availability 
of his executioner, we must admit that the repeti- 
tion of these doses of appeal and flattery was a wise 
precaution. Some of the author’s comments and 
reflections are so apposite to occurrences in this 
present decade of the life of nations that we are 
astonished to find them set forth in print nearly 
four hundred years ago in a state of society which 
we know to have differed from our present state in 
multitudinous ways, but which a reading of this 
work proves to have had many marked fundamental 
similarities. ‘The author was a keen observer of 
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contemporary society, and was familiar with ancient 
and medieval literature. He quotes with approval 
from Plato as follows: 


they (that is mundane things) be well distributed when 
the chiefe and prime honour is geven unto qualities of 
the mynde, the seconde to the bodye, the thyrde to 
external thynges, as nobilitie, possessions and ryches. 


Have four centuries of so-called civilization given 
practical force to our acceptance of this principle? 
Much that he says is worth quoting, and although 
the spelling may be archaic, the philosophy is 
certainly not. 

Not quoting this time, he says: 


What ende of robbynge and spoylynge there shall be 
yf the poore may evermore robbe the riche, if the stronger 
may pull from the weaker. Must you not abyde the 
same lawe that you make yourself? Must not you whan 
you have spoyled them that are ryche, and so made your- 
selves welthy, suffre that they now being poore, spoyle 
you, riche? And than must not ye be poore agayne? 


Four hundred years ago it seems also to have 
been necessary to argue against the rabid type of 
Socialist. Further on our unknown author says: 


Some say povertie is the cause that men come to be 
theves, murderers, rebells, but I thynke nothing so, for 
I knowe dyvers realmes where povertie reyneth moche 
more than in Englande, yet rebels there be none. The 
rote is lower, dygge deper, ye may perchance fynde it. 
Education, evyll education is a greatte cause of these and 
and all other myschefes that grow in a comune welthe, 

. No man is borne a craftisman, youth must be beter 
brought up, or ever the olde lyve welthely. 
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A remarkable tribute is paid to the Jews, many of 
whose characteristics are found to be excellent. 


I have oft mervailed to see the diligencye that the 
Jewes use in bryngynge up theyr youthe, and ben moche 
ashamed to se howe neglygent Christen men are in so 
godly a thynge. There neyther man woman, nor child 
of any lawful age but he for the most parte knoweth the 
lawes of Moyses, and with us he is almoste a good curate 
that knoweth VI or VII of the X Commaundements. 
. . . I have been amonges them that are in Italy, I never 
harde of a Jewe that was a thefe, never that was a 
murderer, . . . they may well thynke theyr religion 
better than ours, if religié be tried by mens lyves. 


Thus the author speaks of certaim turbulent hap- 
penings in Oxford. 


In Oxford, I know the name of the northorn and 
southorn proctour hath been the cause that many men 
have been slayne. 


Things are quieter at that seat of learning now. 

Many striking remarks are made on the subject 
of idleness, some of them curiously to the point in 
connection with conditions in certain industrial 
areas to-day. 


In Englande the grounde almoste nourisheth us alone. 
It is an incredible thinge to see howe soore, men of other 
nations labour, howe much we play, how lytle they con- 
sume an theyr belies, how much we devoure, howe poore 
they be and howe welthy we are, . . . God hath gyven us 
too good a countrey, we may here, too many of us lyve 
ydle. . . . Howe moche grounde is lost in Englande? 
How much corne myght we carie into other countreys, 
if we wolde use the commodities of our realme? Howe 
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many heathes be there that wolde beare other frutis than 


shrubbes, brakes, bromes and ferne, if they were well 
handeled ? 


Special severity of comment is reserved for excess 
in eating and drinking, particularly the latter. 


Memorie, wytte, ye the very mynde which is immortal, 
almost is slayne with surfettis. . . . All the senses be 
drowned with drinke and cloyed with too moche fedyng. 
. . . ls it not a shame that we can not be as discrete, as 
wyse as the brute beastes? . . . Bibbers wil be offeded 
with him that shall go about to make them lyve better, to 
make them lyve longer, to make them rycher, to tourne 
theyre drynkinge money into stuffe of household... . 
You will thynke I knowe London well that I make this 
offer unto you. Blyndefelde me, carye me after to what 
place ye woll, I wyl lyttel fayle to tel where ye set me, and 
before whose doore. They that know not my cunnynge 
wyll skace beleve me. I praye you can ye set me in any 
place, but I may say and lye lyttel, 1 am nowe before a 
Taverne or an ale-howse. Fayle I maye, but farre I can 
not fayle. 


The author finishes his work with a long quota- 
tion from Erasmus containing a highly laudatory 
reference to Henry VIII, and he himself adds a 
number of classical references, and some more 
flattery of that dangerous potentate. Whoever he 
may have been, the writer of ‘A Remedy for 
Sedition’ was certainly a man of culture, learning 
and power of observation, and a considerable 
traveller. His observations incline us to say, 
‘tempora mutantur, nos non mutamur in lis. 


E. Marion Cox. 
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HAND-LIST OF SCIENTIFIC MSS. 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES DATING 
FROM BEFORE THE SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


f@ the outstanding feature of the last four 
centuries will be the rise of that mode 
of thought that we call science. It 
would, therefore, seem that one task 
confronting the twentieth century is the formula- 
tion of a History of Scientific Thought, a work, 
of course, for many labourers in many different 
fields. 

In attempting to trace the rise and developement 
of scientific thought, the student is at once struck 
with the extraordinary paucity of available medieval 
material. From the Greek and Latin classical 
period there is abundant survival, printed and well 
edited. We really can picture to ourselves some- 
thing of the outlook and praétice of the great 
scientific minds both in Greece and in the Roman 
Empire where ideas on such subjects were refleéted 
from Greece. 

Again from the early beginnings of modern 
interest in the material world, say from the time 
of Copernicus and Vesalius onwards, we have a 
mass of printed books through which we can trace 
the evolution of theory and practice right up to 
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our own times. Even for a generation or two 
before these writers, we can study in incunabula and 
early printed books the last stages of medieval 
science beginning to crumble under the influence 
of Renaissance ideas. 

But for the period intervening from the fall of 
Greek science to the rise of the more modern work, 
roughly for the 1000 years from 500 A.D. to 1500, 
published material is extraordinarily scarce and the 
ideas on science of our medieval forefathers are 
at present largely hidden from us. But they are 
not irretrievably lost. All that is needed is an 
enthusiasm and an expenditure of time and labour 
comparable to the merest fraction of that displayed 
by the scholars of the Renaissance who rescued the 
thought of antiquity for us. 

But it may be objeéted that medizval science is 
worthless. The answer is really complete and brief. 
All science is superseded and cast aside with the 
lapse of time and the growth of knowledge, but in 
order to produce a History of Scientific Thought 
and especially in order to understand that mass of 
material known as Renaissance science which is 
not yet old enough to be totally disregarded, it is 
absolutely necessary to give a clear and accurate 
picture of the dereliét systems out of which modern 
scientific thought has grown. It is a mere restate- 
ment of the doétrine of evolution to say that we 
cannot understand an idea until we know its history. 
Thus to gain a complete understanding of what 
science is, we must have an adequate account of 
how science came to be. 

Just as every human being is the outcome of 
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environment acting on heredity, so we are coming 
to realise that every advance in scientific thought 
arises from the effort of a mind or group of minds 
reacting to the stimulus of other minds of their 
own and of preceding ages. For us also, the per- 
ception and full realisation of these great advances 
acquires a new richness when we come to know of 
their intellectual ancestry. Harvey was as charac- 
teristic a product of Padua and England in the 
seventeenth century as was Clerk Maxwell of 
Cambridge and Scotland in the nineteenth. To 
understand these men we must know their intel- 
leétual environment and their intelleétual ancestry, 
and to understand the beginnings of modern science 
we must understand its intellectual environment 
and its ancestry. An important part of that ancestry, 
Greek Science, has been carefully studied. But 
the science of the thousand years that we call the 
Middle Ages is still almost a ‘terra incognita.’ 
Yet much enjoyment and even inspiration may be 
gained from medieval writers without our finding 
ourselves by any means committed to their general 
outlook, and the study of the thought of the Middle 
Ages may perchance throw light on the problems 
of own own day, different though our outlook has 
become, in the same way that the study of medieval 
economics has illumined some of the dark places 
of modern industrial situations. 

The intelleétual barrenness of the Middle Ages 
has surely, like other phenomena, its efficient causes. 
Those causes must be worth study. Their analysis 
should be of especial value to our own period, 
when the heroic age of scientific discovery with 
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its astonishing intelleétual stimulus has gone by. 
The stumbling block of the Middle Ages is usually 
held to have been subservience to authority. But 
the establishment of a rigid orthodoxy is no less 
perilous in modern science than in other fields of 
thought. To avoid the danger of anything in 
the nature of a scientific hierarchy, it is necessary 
to analyse the basis of scientific belief and the 
charaéter and conditions of scientific achievement. 
The Middle Ages thus provide the Pathology as 
well as the Embryology of Science. 

Work on medizval scientific material has of 
necessity been sporadic and the antiquary of science 
has too seldom been able to get above his material 
and to obtain a bird’s eye view of the whole field. 
Although several admirable historical writers have 
touched on medieval science and have produced 
researches of great value, it is yet true of this 
country at least that little systematic investigation 
has been made into medizval scientific sources. 

But how are we to fill the gaps in the story, to 
trace the disintegration of Greek Science followed 
by the slow process that led to the apparently 
sudden rise of the Experimental Method? 

Only by the Experimental Method itself. To 
echo the words of one of the greatest of English 
scientists we must ‘not think but try.’ We must 
look for ourselves. The chief difficulty is the 
enormous mass of undigested material, far too great 
in bulk to be compassed by any single worker. It 
is therefore necessary to organise some division of 
labour and to make a framework whereby every 
bit of labour can be utilised in tracing the contour 
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of the whole. For that purpose the first need has 
been a classified list of the manuscripts. 

Thus the formulation of our Hand-List has not 
been the result of an abstract theory that it might 
prove a useful instrument of research. As soon as 
we began to examine medieval scientific manu- 
scripts we were confronted by the difficulty of 
placing individual finds. It is, for example, an 
entertaining recreation to turn unexpectedly on a 
curious anatomical figure of a rare or unknown 
type. But to derive any real historical value, as 
distinguished from antiquarian amusement, the first 
need is to trace some relationship of such a find 
with kindred documents of its own:and other ages. 

Of course the ideal would be to turn up the 
subjeé&t and century in a catalogue of a// early 
manuscripts, and perhaps one day such a catalogue 
may be achieved. In the meantime, if the collec- 
tions of a single country have to be chosen, I 
suppose none is more favourable than our own, 
owing to our comparative exemption from opera- 
tions of war on our soil. So, although it is not 
possible to turn to a classified world catalogue of 
manuscripts, the imaginary finder of the new 
anatomatical diagram may now obtain from Dr. 
Singer and myself a list of the anatomical manu- 
scripts in this country of the given century and 
of succeeding and preceeding periods. We can, 
moreover, tell him which of these manuscripts 
have illustrations so that, as far as this country is 
concerned, he will know all the manuscripts which 
may throw light on his discovery. 

In compiling our Hand-List we have had the 
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great encouragement of grants from both the Royal 
Society and the British Academy. The help from 
these two bodies symbolises that co-operation of 
science with humanism that we hope will be 
fostered by the growing study of the history of 
science. 

The Hand-List will be arranged primarily under 
subjects, and subdivided chronologically by centuries. 
Within each century, duplicate or closely related 
texts are as far as possible collected together. 


HEADINGS OF THE HAND-LIST. 


ALCHEMY 


FERMENTATION AND 


Chemistry GENERATION 
ANATOMY Fevers 
ARISTOTLE 

GEOGRAPHY 
ARTs AND CRAFTS Travel 
ae on 

enolo 
BY GyYN A.COLOGY 

AsTRONOMY 
BEsTiaRes H AMATOScCOPY 
Monstrosities HErBARIA 
Fables Hospita.s 
CALENDAR HusBaNpDRY 
ComputTus 

LaPIDARIES 
CHARM 
Magic MarvELs 
CHILDREN MatTHEMATICS 
CosMoLoGy MEASURES AND 


De Rerum Natura 
De Elementis 


Dirt 


WEIGHTS 
Menpicine (general) 
MELOTHESIA 
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Music (Scientific | ProcGnostics 


Harmony} Aspects) purses 
OPHTHALMOLOGY 
Recipes (Medical) and 
PESTILENCE Drugs 
Contagion 
Epidemic enone 
Plague S 
CIENCE (general) 
Infection Encyclopedias of General 
PHLEBOTOMY Knowledge 
Puysics SURGERY 
PHYSIOGNOMY 
Cheiromancy Urine 
Puysiotocy (4 Com- 
plexions, etc.) VETERINARY 


There will also be two indices: 


Index 1. Alphabetic Combined list of: Names, Places, and 
Languages. 

Index 2. Alphabetical list of manuscript Collections with 
the MSS. arranged in numerical order. 


As regards the categories of the Hand-List, we 
have had to choose those into which the manu- 
scripts actually fell. We have had to deal with 
some 30,000 manuscripts, and were forced to find 
some method of classifying them. They simply 
will not fall into modern categories and all attempts 
to make them do so lead to contradi¢tion and failure. 
On the other hand, it is inconvenient to adopt a 
purely mediaeval classification, for there would be 
too few headings, and such as they were could only 
be understood after a special technical training, 
whereas we are particularly anxious to make the 
material accessible to as many students as possible. 
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Our classification is, therefore, purely pragmatic 
and provisional. It makes no claim to be scientific 
in the modern sense, and seeks only to accommo- 
date itself to the convenience of the worker. As 
time goes on I doubt not that we shall make the 
system more convenient by splitting up further the 
larger and less manageable groups. 

The work has been compiled mainly from 
published catalogues of manuscripts. Owing to 
the great difference in the degree of detail given in 
these various published catalogues, and in the 
learning and paleographical skill of their compilers, 
considerable disparity will be observed in the entries 
of our Hand-List. Where no dates have been 
furnished in the catalogues, the manuscripts them- 
selves have been handled and dated, a work in 
which Dr. Singer and I have received much kind 
help, especially from Mr. J. P. Gilson, Mr. R. R. 
Steele and Miss M. V. Taylor. 

We have aimed at giving Subject, Library, Shelf- 
mark and exact foliation (to facilitate rotography), 
century, incipit and where possible provenance. 
The author is given where known, also the scribe 
and the language. Illustrations when known to 
exist are always noted. 

The following examples may be cited: 


Hersaria. 1Xth century. 


Glasgow University, Hunterian Library, 96 (II). 
[Old Library numbers: T. 4. 13, S. 4. 6, S. 4. 49] fol. 
25r-48v. [Old Foliation: 24r-47r.] 


After two mutilated folios which contain an 
illustrated title and twenty-two lines of a clinical 
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treatise, and a partly illuminated title and an index 
of contents : 


Inc. ‘Incipiunt nomina omnium pimentorum vel erbarum 
ubi nascunt. vel crescunt aut in quales regiones 
vel prouincias quod medici essire debent.’ 


Expl. ‘ grano frumenti integro invenerit quem simul cum 


herba.’ 


Matuematics. XIIth century. 
Lambeth Palace Library, 387 (11), fol. 86v. 
‘Arithmetica Digitalis, seu tractatus brevis de arte 


supputandi per flexiis digitorum.’ MS, from 
Lanthony Priory. 


AstroLocy. XIVth century. 
Bodleian Library, Digby 176 (XIV), fol. sor-54r. 
Reginald Lambourne. ‘Epistola ad quendam Joh. 

London de significacione eclipsium lune hoc anno instante 

1363 sub mensibus Marcii et Septembris.’ 

Inc. ‘ Magister mi reverende, et dileéte multum in Christo 
et sub Christo domine, quia me disciplina jam 
tarde coram reverencia vestra constitutum. . . .” 

ad calc. ‘Scripta sunt hec primo et concepta a vestrum 
Reginaldum monachum simplicem Eyneshamie, 


27 mensis Feb. anno supradiéto Domino Joh. 
London.’ 


We hope that the Hand-List may help to bring 
the pleasure of historical work within reach of 
those living away from the great Libraries or only 
able to give little time, perhaps not in Library 
hours. These may, perhaps, be reminded that it is 
no longer necessary to examine the manuscripts 
themselves, for the modern method of rotography— 
the fixing of negative photographs—enables us to 
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obtain at a cost of but a few pence per page copies 
of the manuscripts which, except for colour, are 
exact facsimiles of the originals. Thus we can 
study these documents at leisure, and I would 
appeal for volunteers for this work. 

We can provide for the most various and for the 
most specific taste in research. We have purposely 
furnished our Hand-List with detailed indices 
enabling us to turn up at once material for those 
who are interested in any scientific or medical 
subject using the terms in their widest sense, and 
in any language, in any period, in any man, or 
woman, for we must not forget Dame Trot of 
Salerno. 

The student who will generously give his time 
to a careful examination of the manuscripts in any 
one subject and will write a monograph upon them 
will be laying the foundation for the Catalogue 
Raisonné, which we hope ultimately to produce 
with the help of many co-editors, and this Cata- 
logue Raisonné comprising many careful mono- 
graphs, will we hope one day in its turn form the 
basis of the medieval section of a History or 
Science on somewhat the lines of such a work as 
the Cambridge Modern History. 

DoroTHEA WaALEyY SINGER. 
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SOME PETITIONS FOR APPOINT- 
MENT AS MASTER PRINTERS 
CALLED FORTH BY THE STAR 
CHAMBER DECREE OF 1637. 
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HEN the Star Chamber Decree of 1637, 

concerning booksellers and printers was 
being drafted, and it was decided to 
limit the number of master printers to 
y twenty, the task of selection was no 
easy one. Sir John Lambe, Archbishop Laud’s 
lieutenant, went into the history of the various 
printing-houses very thoroughly, and appears to 
have carried out the work of selection with a 
strong feeling of sympathy for those who were to 
be left out. 

That some hardship was inflicted by the limita- 
tion of the number, is shewn by several petitions 
presented to the Archbishop in the years 1638-9, 
which are still extant as a manuscript at the 
Bodleian (Tanner 67). Not only are these petitions 
quaintly worded, but they supply additional par- 
ticulars, biographical and otherwise, about the 
petitioners, while several of them have the 
Archbishops notes and direétions upon them, and 
in one instance Sir John Lambe’s reply to such a 
note. 
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The earliest petition is that of John Haviland, 
who, in 1621, had entered into partnership with 
Anne Griffin, the widow of Edward Griffin, who 
carried on the Eliots Court Printing House in the 
Old Bailey, as well as having a share in other 
printing-houses in London. Haviland begins by 
stating that four years before the date of the 
petition, that is about 1634, he was employed in 
France and other parts beyond the seas, in procuring 
Greek letters, matrices and such other things for 
his Majesty’s Printing House. The patent of King’s 
Printers in Greek and Hebrew had been secured 
by John Norton the bookseller, but it was not. on 
his account that Haviland made the journey to 
France. It will be remembered that Robert Barker 
and Martin Lucas, one of the executors of John 
Bill, had in 1631 printed an edition of the Bible, 
in which the word ‘not’ had been omitted from 
the seventh commandment, and for their careless- 
ness had been fined £300. In 1634, the King 
wrote to Archbishop Laud stating that Dr. Patrick 
Young and Bishop Lindsell of Peterborough pro- 
posed to issue one or more Greek works every 
year, if Greek types, matrices and money were 
forth-coming, and commanded the Archbishop that 
the £300 fine should be converted to the buying 
of Greek letters, and it was doubtless in furtherance 
of this scheme that Haviland was sent abroad. 

Haviland goes on to say, that during his absence 
he left his brother in charge of his business in 
London, but that soon after his return home, his 
brother died, leaving a young family. This and 
the fact that he was himself in indifferent health, led 
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him to ask the Archbishop’s permission to sell his 
presses and letter to some master printer; but he 
died before the Archbishop’s reply was received, and 
was buried at Winstone, Gloucestershire, on the 
24th November, 1638. 

As far as the Eliots Court Press was concerned, 
John Haviland’s death does not appear to have 
been followed by any dispersal of the printing 
material. The business was carried on by Edward 
Griffin, the second, who just about that time had 
come to the end of his apprenticeship, and the 
types, ornaments, initials, etc., that were in the 
office in Haviland’s time can be traced in the books 
issuing from this office for many -years later. 

Naturally, every vacancy caused by the death of 
a master printer, after the passing of the decree, 
raised up a host of claimants, and amongst these 
petitions are two from Thomas Brudenell, in the 
first of which he applies for John Haviland’s place 
and recounts his financial troubles, stating that at 
the making of the Star Chamber Decree in 1637, 
he was appointed a Master Printer; but upon the 
petitions of three master printer’s sons, he and two 
others were left out. To this petition Archbishop 
Laud appended the note, ‘I desire Sir Jo. Lambe 
to end this busines, if he can, and to give me an 
Accompt of itt,’ and it was then that Sir John 
Lambe wrote to his Grace, confirming Brudenell’s 
statements, and adding ‘ He is counted an honest 
able man, and a very good workman. And (which 
I commend in him), hath not adventured since 
y* Decree (yt he was left out) to print by Con- 
nivance, as some others have done.’ 
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In his second petition received nearly a year 
later, Brudenell applied for the place left vacant 
by the death of Adam Islip, which event also 
brought petitions from Richard Herne, formerly 
his apprentice, from Kenelm Islip, who calls him- 
self ‘Cosen Jerman once removed,’ to the deceased 
printer, from John Okes the son of Nicholas Okes, 
and from Richard Oulton. 

Richard Herne states that Adam Islip was ‘ the 
most ancient printer living, of London,’ and that 
he (Islip) had often promised to leave the petitioner 
his Printing House, which he had done by his last 
will and, therefore, prays that he may be admitted. 
The Master and Wardens of the Company of 
Stationers supported this application by a recom- 
mendation; but the Archbishop made no comment, 
merely endorsing the petition as being received on 
gth September, 1639. 

Kenelm Islip’s petition was very brief. He also 
had served his cousin as an apprentice for eight 
years, and a journeyman for nine, and puts his claim 
on the ground of physical weakness, and _ his 
inability to support his ‘great charge of wife and 
small children.’ 

John Okes admitted that ever since the passing 
of the Decree, although left out of it, he had by 
the Archbishop’s means ‘subsisted without trouble,’ 
but ‘upon his knees’ he begged and entreated that 
he might be admitted into the ranks of the 
Master Printers. He winds up his petition, ‘ And 
your poor petitioner, his wife, aged father and 
children shall perpetually pray for your Grace’s 
life and health, and ever remayne the most 
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thankefull petitioner that ever went away with 
his desires.’ 

This petition was also supported by a recom- 
mendation from the Master, Wardens, Assistants 
and six Master Printers of the Company. 

Richard Oulton stated that on the death of his 
father he was left a portion of £600; that his 
mother afterwards married one Mr. Alday [i.e. 
Edward Allde] a master printer, and that both the 
petitioner and his money were put into the business, 
which he claim. d to be the most ancient printing- 
house in London; that both his father-in-law and 
mother were dead and had left considerable debts, 
which the petitioner had no other means of paying 
than by the exercise of his business; but that in 
spite of having served as apprentice and master in 
the trade of printing for about twenty years, he 
had been left out of the Decree. He prayed to be 
admitted to the vacancy caused by Adam Islip’s 
death, otherwise ‘he, his wife and children were 
likely to be exposed to extreme misery, and his 
estate ruined.’ In the light of this document the 
statement made in the ‘ Dictionary of Printers and 
Booksellers, 1557-1640, under ‘Eliz. Allde,’ is 
clearly incorrect, and for Ralph Joyner who is 
there mentioned must be substituted Richard 
Oulton. 

The execution of Laud and the outbreak of the 
Civil War solved all the difficulties opened up by 
these petitions, as the Decree of 1637 became a 
dead letter, and most of these petitioners continued 
in business for many years after. I append the 
Petitions. 
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JOHN HAVILAND.' 


To the most Reverend Father in God the Lord Arch 
Bishoppe of Canterburie his Grace &c.—The humble 
Petition of John Haviland, Printer. 


Whereas your Petitioner about foure years since being 
imployed in France and other parts beyond the Seas for 
providing of Greeke Letters, Matrices and such other 
things for his Ma‘** printing Office, caused his brother 
to leaue his affaires in the Countrey to looke to his 
businese in his absence; Who shortly after your Peti- 
tioners retourn, died, leaving behinde him a widow and 
five smal children, who have ever since, and yet still doe, 
wholly depend vpon your petitioner for their maintenance. 

And also whereas your said Petitioner (having bestowed 
a great part of his estate in buying Copies, Presses, Letters 
and all other things thereunto belonging; whereby hee 
is sufficiently well provided for printing any bookes in 
English, Latin or Greeke) hath been for a long time past, 
visited with sore sicknesse, and is likely so to continue. 

May it therefore please your Grace to give leaue that 
your said Petitioner may sell or contract for annuitie by 
the yeare all his said printing Goods to some able free 
Printer who may use and exercise them as a Master of 
the said mysterie of printing. 

And your Petitioner shall dayly prays &c. 

I desire S‘ John Lambe to consider of this Petic6n and 
give me an Accompt how farr forth it may be fitt to 
graunt y* Petitioners desire. 

[signed] W: Cant: Oc 6. 1638. 


Exaétly a month earlier, viz. 16th September, 
1638, John Haviland transferred to himself and 
John Wright, senior, all his copies (Arber’s Trans. 
vol. iv, pp. 431-3); but the contents of the printin 
house in Eliots Court passed to Edward Griffin II, 


* Tanner MS. 67 (34). 
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who is found using the type, ornaments and initials, 
previously used by Haviland, who, after the transfer 
of his copies, is not heard of any more in the 
Transcript. He died between this date and 22nd 
November (see the petition of Thos. Brudenell). 


THOMAS BRUDENELL.' 


To the most reverend Father in God William by Gods 
Providence Lord Archbishop of Canterbury his 


Grace Primat &c.— The humble peticén of Thomas 
Brudenell. 


Most humbly sheweth, That whereas your petitioner 
hath bin 28 yeares a worker in the trade of printing, and 
in that time disbursed £200 for and concerning halfe a 
printing house ; from which (after eight ycares continu- 
ance) your petitioner was wrested, and nowe forced to 
worke Journy worke for the mainetenance of his wife and 
Children, and though your petitioner was by your Grace 
att the making of the last Decree att first appointed to 
bee one of the Master Printers, yet afterwards vpon the 
earnest peticions (as your petitioner hath heard) of 3 
Master Printers sonnes, your petitioner with 2 two others 
were left out, and your petitioner onely (the other two 
permitted in theire Trade) is yet without all releefe. 

In tender Consideracion whereof, may it please your 
Grace to take your petitioners sufferings into your 

racious Consideracion and for his more comfortable 
iuelyhood for himselfe and family to vouchsafe the Title 
of a Master Printer in the stead of Mr. Haviland late 
Master Printer deceased. 

And he and his (as in duty bound) shall daily pray for 
your Grace. &c. 

I desire S" Jo: Lambe to end this Busines, if he can, 
and to give mee an Accompt of itt. 

frigned} W: Cant: Lambeth. Nou: 22. 1638. 


* Tanner MS. 67 (130). 
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May it please your Grace 

Mr. Beale & y* petitioner were partners, And at y° 
time of y* decree, they could not both be taken in to be 
M[aste]r Printers. Beale (y* more ancient) was taken in 
& so this peticoner left out. So y‘ nothing can be done 
now for him, vnlesse yo[u]r Gr[ace] wilbe pleased y' he 
may be a M[aste]r Printer at y° next vacancy. He is 
counted an honest able man & a very good workeman, 
And (which I comend in him) hath not adventured since 
ye Decree (y' he was left out) to print by Connivance, as 
some others have done. The matter of their partnership 
was ended long since. 

[signed] Jo: Lampe. 26. Aug. 1639. 


In September, 1639, Brudenell was again a 
petitioner for a Master-printer’s place, this time 
for that vacated by Adam Islip. 


To the right Hona™ and most reverend Father, William 
by the Prouidence of God. Lord Archbishopp of 
Canterbury his Grace Primate and Metropolitan of 
all England and one of his Ma:"* most Hona** 
privy Counselle.—The humble peticén of Thomas 
Brudenell. 


Humbly Sheweth, That your Peticioner formerly 
shewinge to your grace his continuance of 20 yeres in 
the trade of printinge and that for £140 disbursinge, 
attained halfe a printing howse, after the moneys dis- 
bursed, was much wronged by his partner, and at last 
cleane wrested out of all after eight yeres enioyinge, and 
now forced to worke iourney worke for the maintenance 
of himselfe and family And though your peticioner was 
by your Grace (at the making of the last — at first 
appointed to be one of the Master Printers, yet afterwards 


left out with Norton and Payne which two (by the 
deceasse of two master Printers) and by your Graces 
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guift gained theire places, and your peticioner as yet left 
without all reliefe. 

In tender consideracion whereof may it please your 
Grace to take your petitioners sufferinge into your 

tious consideracion and for the more comfortable 
Fruelyhood of him & his family to vouchsafe him the 
place of Mr. Islipp deceassed who was Master Printer. 
And he as in duty bound shall daily pray for your 
Grace &c. 


The Archbishop made no comment. On the back 
is the endorsement: ‘ Recep. Sept. 10. 1639. Th. 
Brudnell for a Printers place—Memor. Symonds.’ 


MATTHEW SYMONS.' 


To the most reverend Father in God, William Ld: Arch- 
bishop of Cant: Primate of all England, and Metro- 
politaine.—The humble peticion of Mathew Symons 
stacioner. 


Humbly sheweth; that your peticioner hath been 
brought & trayned up in the art of Printinge & alwayes 
vsed the same, and hath noe other meanes to live on, 
whereby to mainteine himselfe & family of wife & chil- 
dren. And the Company of Stacioners knowinge your 
petitioners sufficiency in the knowledge of the art, & his 
honest and vpright dealinge therein are desirous your 
petitioner should be admitted to vse his said art, if your 
Grace shalbe pleased therewith. 

Your peticioner therefore humbly prayeth your Grace 
to be pleased to admitt him to vse his said Art, as one of 
the supernumerous Printers till a place within the number 
appointed by your Grace, shall fall and be voyd. And 
he will observe all the orders therein in iust & due 
manner. And as in duty bound ever pray for your 
Grace’s eternall happines. 


* Tanner MS. 67 (57). 
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The Archbishop made no comment to this, 
except to note on the back, ‘Recep. Mar. 14, 1638 
[i.e. 1638-9]. Matthew Symonds for a Printer’s 
Place.’ 


RICHARD HERNE.' 


To the right Honorable and most Reverend Father in 
God, William, by Divine providence, Lord Arch- 
Bishop of Canterbury, his Grace, Primat of all 
England and Metropolitan.—The humble Peticion 
of Richard Herne, somtime servant unto Adam 
Islip, the most antient Printer living, of London. 


Humbly sheweth, That your Graces poore Petitdner 
hath bin Apprentice & Iournyman vnto y* said Adam 
Islip for above sixteene yeares last past: during which 
time your Grace’s poore Peticioner hath bin often 
promised by y* said Adam Islip his said Printing house, 
with all the materialls thereto belonging, after his decease, 
as a reward of your Graces said poore Peticoners faithfull 
service : Whereupon your Graces poore Peticoner depend- 
ing, hath refused to embrace many other offers of prefer- 
ment. 

Now for that it hath pleased God to take y* said Adam 
Islip out of this life, without any issue male or female, 
and that he y* said Adam Islip by his last Will & Testa- 
ment hath bequeathed his said Printing house & imple- 
ments aforesaid unto your Graces said poore PeticOner : 
It is the humble request of your Graces poore Peticdner, 
that your Grace will be favorably pleased to bestow upon 
— poore Petitioner the Title of y* said Adam Islips 

rinting house, or so gratiously favor him, that he may 
be suffered peaceably & lawfully to use the same as 
other Master Printers do: your Graces poore Peticoner 
having a sufficient testimony of his good behavior & 
abilities under the hands of divers the most eminent of 


* Tanner MS. 67 (128). 
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our Company : tho for the Fae ge it remaine in y* hands 
of one Rich: Powell his Uncle, whose assistance (being 
knowne to your Grace) your Graces poore Peticioner 
humbly intreated: but y* said Ric: Powell coming acci- 
dentally to towne before he saw it, y* said Testimony is 
yet with him. 

And your Graces poore peticioner, (as in duty bound) 
shall ever pray for your Graces temporall & eternall 
happiness. 


Endorsed in Laud’s hand, ‘ Recep. Sept. 9. 1639. 
Richard Herne M' Islips serv' 16 yeares &c.’ The 
Archbishop made no comment. 

Another document in this volume (fol. 216) is a 
recommendation signed by the Master and Wardens 
of the Company of Stationers in support of this 
application. The signatures are original. 


KENELM ISLIP." 


To the most Reverend Father in God William Lord 
ArchBishop of Canterbury his Grace, primat and 
Metropolitan of all England.—The humble peticion 
of Kenelm Islip Printer. 

Sheweth That he hath served an apprentishipp with 
M: Adam Islip his Cosen Ierman once removed, viij. 
yeares, and Journeyman 9. yeares. And now by weakenes- 
of body beginning to grow vnable by his hard labor anie 
longer to support his great charge of wife and small 
children, humbly implores your Graces favor 

To admitt him Mfaste]r Printer in the roome of 
his Kinsman deceased. 


And he and his as ever 
bound shall pray, &c. 


Endorsed: ‘ 5. Recep. Sep. 20. 1639. Kenelm 


Islip, Printer.’ 
* Tanner MS, 67 (136). 
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JOHN OKES:' 


To the right reverend father in God William by the 
dyvine Providence Lorde Arch bishopp of Canter- 
bury his Grace, Primate and Metropolitan of all 
England &c and one of his ma“ most hono™ pri 
Councell.—The humble peticion of Iohn Okes 
Printer. 


Humbly sheweth vnto your Grace that your poore 
peticioner haueinge bin borne & bred a prynter about 23 
yeares, and hath followed the said Art of Printinge all his 
life tyme, and beinge still possessed of a a howse 
which cost your petitioner a great price, besides a yerely 
stipend of £25 to his aged father with other ingagementes, 
= petitioner being still out of the number of the Twenty 

aster Printers in the late decree of the hono™ Court of 
Starr Chamber by reason of the supernumerary prynters 
that then were in beinge, Your petitioner hath ever since 
by your gratious Care subsisted without trouble, but now 
your petitioner, doth upon his knees, begg and intreate 
ew graces favor to admitt of your petitioner for a master 

rinter, beinge a gift which properlie belongs to your 
Grace’s Prerogative, which title is lately fallen by the death 
of one Adam Islipp a Master Printer, for in the aforesaid 
Decree, your petitioners name being left out, your peti- 
tioner hath bin ever since, as it were lost, and now hath 
nowhere to finde himselfe againe but in & by your 
graces clemency to graunt your petitioner his request 
in whose power it wholy depends, hopinge vnder God 
who opens the harts of such hon persons as your Grace 
is, to heare and graunt the iust suite of your poore 
petitioner. 

And your poore petitioner his wife aged father and 
Children, shall perpetually pray for your Graces life and 
health, and ever remayne the most thankefull petitioner 
that ever went away with his desires. 


* Tanner MS. 67 (137). 
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Endorsed: ‘4. Recep: Sept 21. 1639. John 
Okes. Printer. 

This petition of John Okes was supported by the 
following memorial from leading members of the 
Stationers’ Company.’' 


To the most reverend Father in God, William Lord 
Archbishop of Canterbury his Grace. 


Wee whose names are herevnder written being the 
Master wardens, Assistants & Master Printers of the 
Company of Stationers London. Vpon the request of 
the Bearer hereof, John Okes, doe humbly certifie vnto 
your grace that he is the sonne of Nicholas Okes an 
ancient Master Printer who was one of the four Master 
Printers left out in the late decree in Star chamber And 
that the said John Okes hath kept & gouerned his fathers 
printing house for many yeares, and is of sufficient skill 
abillity & good behauiour for the manageing of a Printing 
house. [Odtober ye 16. 1639.] 


[signed] John Smethwick, Master; Hen. Fetherston, 
Nicholas Bourne, Felix Kingston, Wardens; Will 
Aspley, Tho. Downes, Robert Meade, Nathaniell 
Butler, John Rothwell, Assistants; Felix Kingston, 
Thomas Harper, Miles Flesher, Richard Badger, Ric 
Hodgkinsonne, Richard Bishop, Master Printers. 


RICHARD OULTON.? 

To the most reverend Father in God, William Lord 
Arch: bishopp of Canterbury his Grace, Primat and 
Metropolitane of all England.—The humble petition 
of Richard Oulton Printer. 

Sheweth That your petitioner being left by his Father 
£600. porcién & his Mother intermarrying with one 


* Tanner MS. 67 (140). 
* Tanner MS. 67 (196 & 197). 
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Mr. Alday a Mr. Printer, the same was converted into a 
stock in y* Printing house in your petitioners minority 
who was trained up in the said Art there, being the most 
Ancient printing house in London & wherein he hath 
lived ever since, 

That his father in Lawe & Mother dying much in 
debt your petitioner hath paid above £200 debt and 
lyable to pay a far greater somme for them having no 
other meanes to discharge the same & maintenance of 
his wife & Children but by his painefull endeavours in 
y® said printing house, and yet is left out of the Decree 
as not being allowed a Master Printer. 

Most humbly beseecheth your grace to be graciously 
pleased your petitioner may be admitted a Master Printer 
in the stead of Mr. Islop who is lately dead yt so the 
number allowed by the said decree may be supplyed 
which otherwise he, his wife and children, are like to be 
exposed to extreame misery and his estate ruinated. 

And as in duty bound 
shall dayly pray. &c. 


There is also another petition differing little 
from this, the only additional information being 
the statement that the petitioner had served as 
apprentice and master about twenty years, so that 
he was probably between thirty and forty years of 
age at this time. There is no date to either of 
these, and Laud had long ceased to make any 
comment. 

While these petitions show the hardships imposed 
on the Master Printers by the limitation of the 
number allowed to continue in business, the fol- 
lowing petition from the workmen show that the re- 
strictions imposed on the employment of strangers 
were to some extent evaded. 
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To the most Reverend Father in God William Lord 
Arch Bishop of Canterbury his Grace.—The humble 


petition of the poore Workemen Printers Freemen 
of London. 


Sheweth, That by the 17" 19™ & 23" Orders of the 
Decree of Starchamber lately published concerning Print- 
ing, it is ordered that noe Printer shall keepe aboue 2 
Presses vnles he hath bin Master or vpper Warden of 
his Company, who are then allowed 3. And that every 
Master or Upper Warden of his Companie may haue 3 
apprentices at one tyme and no more, every Master of 
the Livery 2, and every Master of the Yeomanry one. 
And likewise that noe Master Printer shall Imploy either 
to worke at the Case, the Presse or otherwise about his 
printing, any other person or persons, then such onely as 
are Freemen or Apprentices to the same Trade, vpon 
such paines and penalties &c. as by the said Orders 
more at large appeare. 

Now, forasmuch as since the said Orders, The same 
abuses are rather encreased then reformed, and for the 
petitioners haue certayne knowledge that there are at this 
tyme of Supernumerary Presses and of Apprentices and 
Forreyners kept at worke by divers Master Printers in 
London to the number of 34. persons, Contrary to the said 
Orders, and [to] the vtter vndoing of the Petitioners who are 
workemen, and have served Apprenticeships to the same 
Trade and who for want of Jmployment shalbe disabled 
to maintaine themselves their poore wives & children. 

Wherefore the petitioners most humble suite is That 
your Grace would be pleased that some such speedy 
course may be taken for redresse of the aforesaid Incon- 
veniences and reliefe of the poore petitioners in the 
premises, as to your Graces grave wisdome shall seeme fit. 

And they, with their wives & children shall daily pray 
for yo" Grace. 


The Archbishop annotated this petition. 
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1 desire S' John Lambe to take present order y' the 
abuses here complained of be redressed, and y' the Orders 
of Starchamber be duly put in Execucdn. And hereof | 
shall expect an Accompt, and present performance, y‘ 
Lordshippes at y* Starr chamber where this Petition was 
delyuered me requiring it soe. 


[signed] W: Cant: O@. 24, 1638. 


Neither the regulators of the book-trade nor the 
regulated can have had an easy time in 1638-39. 
Henry R. PLomer. 
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A GERMAN DIATRIBE AGAINST 
BOOK SALES. 


) HERE has recently been distributed 
Kee among the members of the Berliner 
| Pee) Bibliophilen-Abend a facsimile reprint 
3 of a seventeenth-century German dia- 

Goa tribe against book sales which affords 
some entertaining reading. It forms the eleventh 
chapter of a very rare anonymous work known as 
‘Der christliche Kaufmann,’ the title of which 


runs shortly thus: 


The Christian Merchant, well seen of God and men, 
makes plain both to governors and subjects the reasons 
for the great poverty and terrible lack of money in 
Germany, the extinction and death of credit and the sorts 
of cheating knaves in these parts, as Jews, profiteers, 
alchemists, fraudulent bankrupts, clippers and coiners, 
highwaymen, murderers, robbers, etc. 






Two imprints, even more grimly atue// than this 
title, read respectively: ‘Gedruckt im Jahr, da 
Credit erloschen war’ and ‘ Gedruckt im Jahr, da 
Angst und Noth am grésten war.’ Elsewhere it 
appears that this signifies the year 1718, but the 
chapter under notice goes back at least as far as 
16 

The purpose of the writer, conveyed in the 
pedantic and verbose jargon then usual, is ‘ to prove 
and make plain that the public book auétions are 
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not merely dishonourable, but also most detrimental 
and harmful to scholars: wherein also the tricks 
and cheats that are used in them are clearly shown 
forth,’' and there follows first of all the ‘ Sende- 
Schreiben’ of a certain Mag. A. W., Pr. [i.e. 
Prediger] zu M., to a fellow-pastor, one Mag. 
Dieme. After a preliminary flourish from Leviticus 
xix. 11 (Ye shall not steal, neither deal falsely, 
neither lie one to another), A. W. begs to acknow- 
ledge the parcel containing books bought at a sale 
where Dieme has been bidding on his behalf, but 
he declares himself ‘ utterly horrified’ by the prices, 
which are quite one-third more than the local 
bookseller would have charged for perfect copies 
of the best editions. As instances, he cites six 
theological works which, as he finds on inquiry, he 
might have got at the bookshop for 17 Thlr. 12 Gr., 
but for which he has had to pay 24 Thir. 17 Gr. at 
the sale, with three out of the six copies imperfect 
into the bargain. ‘Never again,’ he determines, 
‘shall I buy at a sale, it shall be a warning to me 
whenever I look at these expensive and imperfeét 
volumes standing on my shelves,’ and he concludes 
a referring his correspondent to another friend, 

err Dr. Blume, who has just written ‘ einen feinen 
Traétat von Auétionen’ and from whom he will 
learn many things to his advantage. The scene 
then shifts to Dr. Blume’s study, with Mag. Dieme 
begging to be allowed a glance at the Tractat. 


* *Sende-Schreiben, In welchem erwiesen und dargethan, dass 
die Sffentlichen Bacher-Auétiones Denen Gelahrten nicht allein 
schimpfflich, sondern auch héchst schadlich und nachtheilig 
sind,’ etc. 
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This, it appears, has just gone to the printer, but 
Dr. Blume obligingly satisfies his visitor’s curiosity 
by reading out to him the table of contents from a 
rough copy, to the following effect. 

The first chapter deals briefly with the honest 
folk, reli€ts or heirs of scholars, who arrange for 
the books of the deceased to be sold at auction. 
Such sales, however, have brought so much discredit 
and loss to the parties concerned that respectable 
people, warned by bitter experience, now generally 
refuse to adopt this method. The second chapter 
contrasts with them certain ‘corrupt fellows’ who 
cart a load of obsolete, unsound and imperfect books 
from place to place in order to plant them on un- 
suspecting purchasers. The third chapter enlarges 
on a still worse class of knaves who, having bought 
with borrowed money a miscellaneous stock of 
old and imperfeét literature, write it all up in large 
and plausible-looking catalogues, on the strength 
of which they condué auctions all over the country. 
The methods of these gentry are so shady that the 
authorities are often forced to proceed against them. 
Here are three of their favourite tricks :—(1) they 
will pass off as perfeét many copies from which 
either whole quires or even entire seétions are 
missing, or they will bind up a quire of a law-book 
in the middle of a work of divinity, and vice versa, 
so as to give the appearance of a perfect copy: (2) 
works that run to several volumes are made up of 
parts of different editions, ‘which is no small fraud’: 
(3) and worst of all, accomplices are hired to stand 
in the crowd and outbid genuine buyers, so as to 
force up the price of all good books far beyond 
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their true value. Sometimes, of course, they are 
found out: Dr. Blume remembers a case in a 
university town where three such rascals were sent 
to prison for six weeks and the auétioneer was 
fined 100 florins: and then there is the comforting 
refleGtion that Providence suffers not ill-got gains 
to prosper. Yet these abuses are unhappily deep- 
rooted and must be systematically dealt with; to 
this end he has direéted his fourth chapter, in which 
five practical regulations are recommended : 

(1) The auctioneer to pay a tax for permission 
to hold an auction and to declare on oath and on 
pain of heavy penalties that he will deal fairly in 
all respects. 

(2) A good book to the value of ten or twelve 
florins to be delivered to the local City Library 
before the sale. 

(3) One-sixteenth of the proceeds to go to the 

or. 
ia An official to be present throughout the sale 
‘umb wo miiglich alle Unordnung zu verhiiten,’ 
and to receive up to two florins per diem for his 
trouble. 

(5) All copies found to be imperfeét tc be con- 
fiscated and their estimated value given to the poor. 

All these regulations, adds Dr. Blume, are already 
in force in various parts with marked success. 
Mag. Dieme can well believe it, and agrees in 
considering them ‘ Christian and laudable.’ 

This stern vindication of public morals having 
made them a little warm, the two worthies become 
somewhat extravagant in their zeal for the honour 
of learning. Dieme thinks it a shameful thing that 
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the former owner of a library should aétually be 
named in the catalogue, especially when, as often 
happens, copies of it are posted up at the corners 
of busy streets or even—a last indignity—the sale 
is advertised in the newspapers. Yes, indeed, cries 
Blume: 


This is not merely an insult to the late owners, but by 
such practices these knaves insult the whole body of 
scholars, both in the city and out of it, and put themselves 
on a level with the comedians who advertise their fooleries 
by sticking bills upon the walls. 


But Dieme returns to stronger ground when he 
touches on the discreditable practice of allowing the 
cream of a scholar’s library to be privately skimmed 
off before the sale, so that purchasers are afterwards 
heard to observe: ‘I should have expected so notable 
a man to have had better books’; and again when 
he grows indignant at the recollection of how cer- 
tain fellows attended sales merely for the fun of 
driving up the bidding for books which they had 
no intention of buying, and if by any chance they 
were left with a book refused to take it away except 
at half-price. At which point the learned inter- 
locutors part with mutual compliments. 

Book auctions were introduced into Germany 
about the year 1670, and quickly became very 
numerous in the face of strong opposition on the 
part of the Leipzig publishers. Students’ libraries 
were necessarily large in that age of many-volumed 
compilations, and the scholars who owned them 
wére scattered all over the country, so that the 
turn-over of second hand books was probably 
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enormous. In addition, there began about the same 
time a boom in German publishing which steadily 
—_ to unparalleled proportions. Obviously, there- 
ore, the auctions supplied a felt want and rendered a 
perfectly legitimateservice to the lettered community. 
Nevertheless, we may well suppose that their very 
sudden and rapid increase brought all sorts of abuses 
in its train, which the lack of an efficient central 
administration would tend to accentuate: the fact 
that the ‘Sende-Schreiben’ was printed at least 
three times during about seamediee years shows 
that there must have been some substance in its 
criticisms, and similar complaints were by no means 
unknown in England. Even its modern editor, 
indeed, is moved to close his annotations with a 
little piece of irony : 
‘Of course there can be no possible comparison 
between the book-sales of 1718 and those of 1919. 
. To-day prices are never forced up unduly, and 
it never happens that a book is sold at auétion for 
twice as much as it would cost at a bookseller’s. 
To-day we are happily ignorant of ‘book-snobs’ or 
‘marchands-amateurs,’ and everything is done legally 
and fairly and honourably in every respect.’ 
Vicror ScHOLDERER. 





——__ ee 
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REVIEWS. 


Census of Fifteenth Century Books owned in America. 
Edited by a Committee of the Bibliographical 
Society of America. In the Bulletin of the New 
York Public Library, April—December, 1918 
(nos. 4—12). 


Net which copies are known to be owned in 


NY the United States and’Canada, has been 
wil prepared by Mr. George P. Winship, 
chairman of the editing committee, 
and is a ‘a testimony to the increased interest felt in 
this branch of bibliography across the Atlantic. 
From a statement made by Mr. Winship in the 
Bibliographical Society’s ‘ News-Sheet’ for February 
last, it appears that when the list was first projected 
by the late John Thomson of the Free Library of 
Philadelphia, the intention was that it should take 
the form of ‘a monumental catalogue of all 
incunables owned in the Western hemisphere, with 
carefully elaborated descriptions of bindings, pro- 
venance, imperfections and other details.’ In its 
present form, however, it appears as the most laconic 
of reference lists, the information given being every- 
where cut down to the irreducible minimum. The 
titles are arranged on the model of the indices to 
the completed sections of the British Museum 
Incunabula Catalogue, that is to say, in the order 
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in which they occur in Hain’s ‘ Repertorium,’ with 
the editions unknown to Hain intercalated in their 
proper places. Cross-references from alternative 
forms of authors’ names are unusually copious. 
Each entry is completed by a second paragraph in 
smaller type consisting of two parts: (1) a discre- 
tionary mention of reference-books other than Hain 
(Proétor, Pellechet-Polain, Reichling, the Museum 
Catalogue, etc.) ; (2) a note of the American library 
or libraries in which a copy is preserved, with the 
provenance occasionally added between brackets. 
The only bibliography regularly referred to besides 
Hain is the three volumes so far published of the 
French Catalogue général des incunables (Pellechet- 
Polain), a reference to Proétor and the rest only 
occurring where they supply information as to the 
printer or place of publication which is not to be 
found in Hain. This explains the fact, startling at 
first sight, that in a total of fifteen editions of 
‘Aegidius Romanus’ a Proétor number is only 
mentioned twice ; actually all but four of the fifteen 
are to be found in Proétor’s table of authors under 
Hain. It is perhaps inevitable that in a simple 
reference-list such as this that where anonymous 
editions are assigned to different printers by different 
authorities all such ascriptions should be mentioned, 
but as the authorities do not all carry equal weight 
the result may sometimes prove rather puzzling to 
the non-expert. Thus to the entry under Hain 
*187 (Aeneas Sylvius, Epistola de fortuna) there is 
added the reference ‘ Pell 127 (Cologne) ; Holtrop 
(Therhoernen, c. 1471) ; Pr 976 (Printer of Diétys),’ 
although the last-named ascription is unquestionably 
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the correét one and should supersede all others. A 
notable feature of the entries, brief as they are, is 
the attention that has evidently been bestowed on 
questions of authorship. Many of the books printed 
in the fifteenth century present thorny problems in 
this connection, and bibliographers have hitherto 
been too much inclined to acquiesce in the tradi- 
tional ascription without further enquiry, so that 
the references to the most recent research which 
are scattered up and down Mr. Winship’s list ought 
to prove of very real assistance. As to the notes 
of ownership, these have in most cases been cut 
down either to a single syllable or to two or three 
capital letters; the prefatory note is no doubt 
correct in stating that they ‘ will be readily recog- 
nized in most instances’ by those who will chiefly 
make use of the list, but the English reader is likely 
to be rather taken aback by some of the formule. 
We are, however, promised a list of the libraries 
and private owners (as well as a brief introduction) 
when the Census is re-issued in book form. 
Allowing for the considerable additions which 
have been reported since the printing of the instal- 
ments in the ‘Bulletin,’ Mr. Winship puts the 
number of titles at about 7,500 and the number of 
copies in America at about 15,000, These figures 
prove that the American collector has been pretty 
busy in this department of late years. A great 
number of the editions in the list are naturally the 
well-known standard items which go to the making 
up of most colleétions of incunabula, and the pre- 
sent reviewer's somewhat cursory inspection has 
shown him little of outstanding interest among the 
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titles which appear to be unrecorded elsewhere; a 
good proportion of these would probably on close 
examination be either absorbed into already familiar 
entries or pushed over into the welter of ‘ca. 1505.’ 
On the other hand, the material accumulated in 
the Surgeon General’s Library' and in certain 
Jewish theological seminaries makes the list remark- 
ably strong in medical and Hebrew works, while 
the faét that there is no lack in America of incuna- 
bula of the highest class is amply demonstrated by 
a comparison with Proétor’s enumeration of the 
productions of Schoeffer at Mainzand of Sweynheym 
and Pannartz at Subiaco and Rome which are 
extant in the British Museum and the Bodleian 
Library. Of thirty-eight Schoeffer items dating 
from 1462 to 1478 thirty are represented by at 
least one copy in an American library, while of 
thirty-nine editions by Sweynheym and Pannartz 
issued up to March, 1472, as many as thirty-four 
can be found in America. It is interesting to note 
that the five unrepresented books are all editions of 
classical authors, and that of the eleven items in 
Proétor which were issued by the partners at Rome 
subsequent to their well-known appeal to the Pope 
for financial assistance in March, 1472, only four 
occur in the American Census; it seems to be 
undoubtedly the case that these later books are less 
easy to come by than the earlier, possibly because 
the printers had now recognized their error in 
printing off more copies than the market could 
absorb. 


* See Review below, p. 127. 
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A Check List of Incunabula [Medical] in the Surgeon 
General's Library, Washington, D.C. (compiled 
by Champe Carter McCulloch, Librarian).— 
Reprinted from the * Annals of Medical History,’ 
vol. 1, no. 3. 1918. 


This collection of medical incunabula has long 
been known as containing a number of rare and 
valuable books, but no handy synopsis of its treasures 
has hitherto been available, since the titles, many 
of them with insufficient or incorreét attributions, 
were scattered up and down the general catalogue 
of the whole Library. The list under review is 
a considerable advance on this. ‘ The indications 
which it gives are summary, but the names of 
places and printers have been brought up to date 
and references to Hain, Proétor and the rest supplied 
to each entry. Nevertheless, it falls short of what 
it might be in a somewhat large number of cases, 
the chief of which may be enumerated here. 

The total number of titles is given as 232, but 
from this figure five must be deduéted as non- 
medical (nos. 50, 158, 191, 205, 206), and three 
(nos. 12, 27, 87) which are dated in the sixteenth 
century and seem to be put in merely because they 
are bound up with incunabula, while two more 
(nos, 11, 207) are also pretty certainly after 1500. 
On the other hand, the Mundinus, Anatomia, 1494, 
which is listed as part of the second copy of no. 
120, fails to appear as an independent entry. Of 
the two marked ‘undescribed’ the first (no. 9, 
Alcafiis) is no, 12 of Haebler’s ‘ Bibliografia Ibérica,’ 
and the other (no. 49, Beroaldus) is Hain * 2963, 
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Proétor 6635; both have their correét references 
in Mr. Winship’s ‘Census.’ Ortolff von Bayerland’s 
‘ Frauenbiichlein’ (no. 156) is aso sate | Hain 
* 12117, Sudhoff 30, but is not mentioned in the 
‘Census.’ Metlinger (no. 145) is Hain *11128, 
Proctor 1607. The date 29th September, 1471, 
assigned to no. 85 (Grado) is that of composition ; 
the printer may be either Lavagna at Milan or 
Sidriano at Pavia, in or about 1473. The Regimen 
sanitatis, Bamler, 1472 (no. 184) is in German and 
should be described as such. Nicolas Jenson’s 
surname is twice spelled ‘Jensen’ (nos. 3, 152), and 
Hans Schaur of Augsburg is incorreétly given in 
the form of the oblique case ‘Schauren’ in no. 146. 


V. ScHOLDERER. 
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THE OSLER MEDICAL LIBRARY 
‘AN ARCHITECT’S DREAM’ 
By BERESFORD PITE, M.A, F.R.I.B.A, 


‘The portico of a magnificent building which seemed strangely familiar 
and yet I could not recall where or when I had seen it.’ 








